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From the Eclectic Review. 
WM. ALLEN: HIS LIFE AND LABORS. 
(Continued from page 627.) 


On the 13th of February, 1814, Wilberforce 
calls upon him, and states that ‘he has heard 
that the Lascars and Chinese kept at Ratcliff, 
had been very ill. used. Would Clarkson and 
himself see what could be done?” This was 
enough. Away he flies to the rescue of these 
unfortunate strangers. An order is immediately 
obtained, to visit and inspect the barracks 
where two hundred were lodged, and a “ Lascars 
Society ’’ is immediately founded. The com- 
mittee meet regularly at Plough Court; Mr. 
Wontner, of the Minories, and other hu- 
mane inhabitants of the district, having kindly 
undertaken to act on behalf of these poor crea- 
tures. The same year he is assisting in the 
formation of “the Peace Society,” and in 1815, 
projecting an institution for the reformation of 
juvenile criminals. 

But there is literally no end of his devices 
for doing good. The volumes before us groan 
under his activities. The very pages become 
heavy and oppressed with the ever-returning 
record of conferences, committees, and appoint- 
ments. We shall therefore only add, that in 
June, 1816, “ with the sole object of stimulat- 
ing to virtue and active benevolence, by point- 
ing out to those who have the disposition and 
the power, the means of gratifying the best 
feelings of the heart; and to show that all, 
even the poorest, may render material assist- 
ance in ameliorating the condition of man,” 
he established, and, with the help of friends, 
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thropist.” This journal, which was warmly 
supported by Clarkson, Brougham, William 
Crawford, and many other benevolent indi- 
viduals, was continued till 1820, having by 
that time extended to seven octavo volumes. 

To the promotion of popular education, Mr. 
Allen, it is well known, was through life zeal- 
ously devoted. In mentioning the first visit 
he paid to Lancaster’s school, in the Borough 
Road, he says, “I can never forget the im- 

ression which the scene made upon me. Here 
beheld a thousand children collected from 
the streets, where they were learning nothing 
but mischief, all reduced to the most perfect 
order, and training to habits of subordination 
and usefulness, while learning the great truths 
of the gospel from the Bible. The feelings of 
the spectator while contemplating the results 
which might take place in this country and the 
world in general, by the extension of the sys- 
tem thus brought into practice by this merito. 
rious young man, were overpowering, and found 
vent in tears of joy.” 

In the year 1808, Lancaster resigned his af- 
fairs, which were then sadly embarrassed, into 
the hands of trustees; and on the formation of 
the British and Foreign School Society, which 
took place in the course of that year, Mr. Allen 
became treasurer. His advances for some years 
after the appointment were heavy, and fre- 
quently under circumstances which involved 
risk of repayment. An extraordinary effort 
was required to raise funds for the liquidation 
of the debt with which the society was encum- 
bered, and it was at length only accomplished 
by enormous sacrifices of time on the part of 
a few individuals. The misunderstanding 
which soon sprang up between Lancaster and 
his trustees, greatly aggravated a burden which 
had already become nearly insupportable. 

The first thing needed was a regular set of 
books, and properly arranged accounts. These 
Mr. Allen undertook to prepare, and he speaks 
of ‘‘ laboring as hard in unravelling matters,” 
as ever he did in his own concerns. This, 
however, was but the beginning of trouble. 
The books and accounts arranged, and a suffi- 


conducted a periodical entitled the “ Philan-' cient sum of money raised on loan at five per 
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cent. to place the establishment on a perma- 
nent basis, subscriptions had to be secured, 
expenditure reduced, operations systematized, 
buildings erected, a society in name to be made 
a society in fact; and all had to be effected 
under a load of obloquy, and in the face of un- 
ceasing misrepresentation. A work like this 
required years of labor, and the diary bears 
witness that years were cheerfully devoted 
to it. 

In 1811, notes occur to this effect—“ Very 
much overdone this week. I think school con- 
cerns altogether have taken up nearly three 
days.” Again, in 1812, “ Of all the concerns 
that I have any thing to do with, the Lancas- 
terian lies the most heavily on my mind.” 
Again, in 1814, “ Busy at school accounts, much 
exhausted.” And thus on he went, day after 
day, week after week, year after year. School 
meetings, canvassings for money, journeys, and 
foreign correspondence, regularly alternated 
with lectures, experiments, business, and social 
obligations ; and it is sometimes difficult to say 
which received the closest and most con- 
stant attention. 

It is pleasant to observe in the midst of 
these engrossinglabors, a not unfrequent recur- 
rence to higher and more spiritual considera- 
tions ; and we think we can sometimes trace a 
sort of secret link between the daily trial and 
the evening meditation. After a weary day, 
spent in thankless efforts to do good, how 
touching is the following record !—* Still un- 
der depression ; my little stock of faith almost 
exhausted ; and yet I can humbly say, in the 
multitude of things which harass my mind, the 
main object is the good of others; for this I 
have in great meagre given up my own grati- 
fication, for if instead of these things my time 
were devoted to philosophical pursuits and ex- 
periments, to which I am naturally so prone, 
the path to honor and distinction stands fair 
before me. May the sacrifice be accepted 
above!’ We could almost imagine, on read- 
ing these lines, that the voice of his mother 
was even then sounding in his ears the tender 
appeal—* Come, my beloved, if a right hand 
or a right eye be called for, give itup. The 
Lord loves a cheerful giver, and he will restore 
thee an hundred fold.” 

The deep personal attachment which sub- 
sisted between the parties engaged in the pro- 
pagation of Lancaster’s plans was both singular 
and sustaining. Fox writes to Allen, “ Let us 
cheer each other, we shall reap if we faint not. 

In the whole of the struggle my mind has 
been supported by a consciousness of the close 
fellowship of heart which was ever to be found 
in you, and I hope that so long as we are 
spared in this present sphere of action we shall 
be like Jonathan and David.” Allen notes, 
‘“‘ Dear Fox and | traced the gracious support 
of Divine providence under the work, and were 


comforted.” In writing to him, he says, “ No 
great and important object was ever attained 
without considerable exertion, but when we are 
associated with those we love, as I firmly be- 
lieve is the case in the present instance, we 
may, perhaps, adopt the lines of Cowper :— 

‘*«* And one in heart, in purpose, and design, 

Gird up each other to the race Divine.’ ” 

So, in writing to Joseph Foster, an excellent 
man to whom he was united by the strongest 
ties of personal regard, and the value of whose 
long continued labors in the school cause it 
would be impossible to over-estimate, he says, 
‘“‘T have often been very thankful in having 
such a coadjutor as thou art. I do not think 
we have entered into the work altogether in 
our own will, and humbly trust that we may 
be made instrumental in doing much good.” 

School affairs, at this crisis, brought Mr. 
Allen into almost constant communication with 
members of the royal family, and other dis- 
tinguished persons. Among these, His Royal 
Highness the late Duke of Kent, and the late 
Duke of Bedford, afterwards President of the 
British and Foreign School Society, stand pre- 
eminent, on account of the laborious personal 
attention they gave to the affairs of the institu- 
tion. The acquaintance with the Duke of Kent 
thus commenced, eventually ripened into mu- 
tual and sincere regard. His Royal Highness 
frequently consulted Mr, Allen confidentially in 
relation to his own personal affairs, treated him 
as an attached friend, and subsequently induced 
him to act officially on his behalf. The duke’s 
grateful sense of his services was from time to 
time expressed in very gratifying terms. 

The general peace of the year 1814, brought 
the allied sovereigns on a visit to London, 
when the Society of Friends hastened to pre- 
sent addresses to the Emperor of Russia and 
to the King of Prussia. That for the Emperor 
of Russia, was left with Count Lieven, on the 
18th of June, and the next day William Allen 
called to arrange for its reception. To his sur- 
prise, however, instead of obtaining a formal 
interview, he found the Countin his carriage, who 
bade him get in, and, driving off immediately, 
informed him that the Emperor wished to at- 
tend a Friends’ meeting, and that there was 
no time for it but the present. 

Calling at Count Nesselrode’s for the Em- 
peror, the Grand Duchess of Oldenburgh, 
the Duke of Oldenburgh, and the Duke of 
Wurtemburg, the whole party drove off, with- 
out the slightest previous intimation, to the 
nearest meeting-house then open. No commo- 
tion was excited by their arrival. They were 
quietly shewn to the seats usually occupied by 
men and women respectively. The meeting 
remained in silence about a quarter of an hour, 
“in which time,” says Mr. Allen, “ my mind 
was sweetly calmed and refreshed, in the firm 
belief that the Great Master had the work in 
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his own hands.” Richard Phillips then stood 
up, with a short but acceptable address to the 
meeting ; and soon after, John Wilkinson was 
engaged in explaining the effects of vital re- 
ligion and the nature of true worship. After 
he sat down, John Bell uttered a few sentences, 
and John Wilkinson concluded in supplication. 
The Emperor and the whole party conducted 
themselves with great seriousness; and “after 
meeting” they kindly shook hands with the 
Friends, and departed. 

Two days after this, the Emperor received 
Mr. Allen and the deputation, with the 
“ Friends’” address. The number was very 
limited, in accordance with Count Lieven’s in- 
structions. Alexander received them alone, 
and conversed freely with them in English; 
asking questions which “ evidently shewed that 
he was acquainted with the operations of the 
Holy Spirit in the seul.” He said he “ agreed 
entirely with Friends on the subject of wor- 
ship.” He told them that be was himself in 
the habit of daily prayer, that at first he em- 
ployed a form of words, but at length grew un- 
easy in so doing, as the words were not always 
applicable to the present state of his mind, and 
that “now the subject of his prayer was ac- 
cording to the impression he felt of his wants 
at the time.” He stated how “the Lord had 
made him acquainted with spiritual religion,” 
after which he had much sought it, and that 
“herein he found strength and consolation ;” 
adding that he, and “all of us were only placed 
in this life to glorify God and to be useful to 
one another.” During the interview, he re- 
peatedly pressed their hands, expressed a wish 
to know more of them, said he should like to 
see a Friend’s house, and concluded by observ- 
ing, that if any Friends should visit Peters- 
burg on a religious account, they were not to 
wait for any introduction, but to come direct 
to him, and he would do everything to promote 
their views. 

The “wish to seea Friend’s house” was 
not forgotten. When at Portsmouth he again 
reverted to it, and arrangements were made for 
John Glaisyer, of Brighton, to receive bim. 
But when he reached that town, the crowd 
was so great that he was gbliged to proceed 
without fulfilling his intentions. Passing a 
farm house, a few miles from Lewes, however, 
he observed two person; standing at their own 
gate, whom, by their appearance, he supposed 
to be Friends. He immediately ordered the 
driver to stop, alighted, inquired if they were 
of the people called Quakers, and, being 
answered in the affirmative, asked permission 
to go into the house. The request, although 
considered exceedingly strange and unaccount- 
able, for these parties had not heard any thing 
of the Emperor's interest in Friends, was of 
course cheerfully complied with. The Duchess 
then alighted, and they all went in together. 
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After a little time, the Duchess asked if they 
might go over the house, and they were ac- 
cordingly conducted into the principal apart- 
ments, the neatness of which they praised. On 
returning to the parlor, they were invited to 
take some refreshments, which they did, and 
seemed pleased with the attention. Finding 
that the family had not heard of the Emperor 
having had any communication with “ Friends” 
in London, he gave them an account of his 
having been “at meeting.” At parting, the 
Emperor saluted the hand of the lady, and the 
Duchess kissed her. They then both shook 


hands cordially with her husband (Nathaniel 


Rickman) and bade them “ farewell.” 
‘(To be continued.) 


ee 
The “Old Banner” Essays. 
CHRISTIAN BAPTISM. 


‘‘John answered, saying unto them all, I indeed 


baptize you with water; but one mightier than I 
cometh, the latchet of whose shoes I am not worthy 
to unloose: He shall baptize you with the Holy 


Ghost and with fire.”—Loxe m1. 16. 
We live in stirring times, and the religious 


world is deeply agitated by the spirit of the age. 
In some quarters spiritualism and ecclesiasti- 
cism are overshadowing the professing Christian 
Church to an extent that has been unknown 
since the dark ages. 
beliefs are tottering to their foundations, and 
rationalism and infidelity are spreading to an 
alarming extent. 
kind are prone to believe too little or too much. 


In other directions old 


In matters of religion man- 


On the one hand, it is an easy thing for the 


unthinking multitude to pin their faith upon 
ceremonial observancesand ecclesiastical dogmas; 
on the other hand, if we launch ourselves un- 
reservedly upon a sea of doubts and question- 
ings, we may drift about at the mercy of every 
wind and wave, without finding any anchorage 
for the soul, and at last make shipwreck of 


faith and a good conscience. 

In approaching the serious question, “ Is 
Water Baptism ordained by Christ?” we may 
possibly arouse in the minds of many a feel- 
ing of distrust, if not of irritation. It has 
been so long taken for granted by most of the 
profes:ors of the Christian name that this rite 
is thus ordained, that the Scriptural evidence 
bearing upon the question is but rarely ex- 
amined, and to throw any doubts upon it is 
often regarded in the same light as the holding 
of sceptical views on the authenticity and in- 
spiration of Holy Scripture. There is, how- 
ever, this cardinal distinction between the two 
—that, while the sceptic raises doubts on the 
question, “Is the Bible true?” we implicitly 
accept it as of Divine authority, and claim a 
calm investigation of its real teachings on this 
and all other religious subjects. This exami- 
nation is not only the high privilege, but it is 
also the bounden duty of the Christian disciple. 

Surely it is not because Justification by 
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indulgences, were upheld by Christian professors 
for many centuries, that, therefore, we are to 
accept these dogmas as scriptural or to refrain 
from rigidly testing them by the Scriptures! 
Neither is it because our forefathers and Church 
edicts asserted that, according to the Bible, the 
earth was a flat surface around which the sun 
revolved, that we are, therefore, to refrain from 
examining such questions for ourselves, or to 
accept their asseverations as sound, or their 
deductions as infallible. 

One significant fact meets us at starting upon 
this enquiry. Whilst, with but little excep- 
tion, all branches of the Christian Church 
have taught the necessity of the rite of Water 
Baptism, they have ever held the most con- 
flicting opinions in regard to it. What does 
it mean? How is it to be administered? 
When and by whom is it it to be administered? 
What does it effect? Such are some of the 
questions which, for eighteen centuries, have 
agitated the Church ; and whilst the respective 
advocates for sprinkling, affusion, and immer- 
sion, are all ready with scripture texts and in- 
ferences to prove themselves right, and others 
wrong, they are only so far agreed :—that some 
rite called Baptism, in which water forms an 
indispensable element, is binding upon Chris- 
tians. 

In reviewing the practice of the three most 
numerous sections of the professing Church, 
we find the Roman Catholic priest pours water 
thrice upon the infant; the priest of the Greek 
Church plunges the child thrice all over in 
water; whilst the Anglican priest merely 
sprinkles the children that are brought to him. 
In all these cases, after the unconscious infants 
have been supposed to have declared, through 
sponsors, their belief in the fundamental doc- 
trines of Christianity, and have promised, 
through the same medium, to renoynce the 
devil and all his works, and other evil things, 
the priests pronounce them to be spiritually 
regenerated.* 

Then, as regards adults, the popular Baptist 
minister puts on the unapostolic dress of a 
waterproof garment, and immerses them as a 
token of their regeneration. The Unitarian 
adopts Water Baptism as a ceremony of initia- 
tion into church membership. The Mormon 
also thinks his profession of religion incomplete 
unless he is dipped in a stream of water; nay, 


—————— 





* In reading Church History we find that Cyprian, 
bishop of Carthage, a. p. 239, first sanctioned the 
sprinkling of sick persons, and converted prisoners | 
in prison. Then followed the sprinkling of sick | 
children, and finally of al/ children. Yet many of 
the early fathers, such as Augustine, Jerome, Am- 
brose, and Chrysostom, although childrer of Chris- 
tian parents, were not baptized with water until 
they were about thirty years of age. In the early 
ages of the Church, says Cave, baptism was deferred 
to old age. 
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Works, Baptismal Regeneration, or the sale of | more, he even submits to vicarious baptism for 
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deceased relations who have not died in the 
same faith, thinking that in so doing he is 
following a practice of the early Church.— 
[1 Cor. xv. 29.] 

Such are some of the many views and prac- 
tices which prevail in Uhristendom on the sub- 
ject of Water Baptism ; but, without dwelling 
further upon this branch of the question, let 
us proceed to examine it— 

I. In the light of History ; 
Il. By the teachings of Holy Scripture ; 

III. By the practical bearings of the various 
views held upon it. 

I. The practice of using water ceremonially, 
as a symbol of inward purification, is lost in 
the depths of the most remote antiquity. So 
far from being of Christian origin, as is often 
asserted, it is the opinion of Grotius that the 
rite of Water Baptism derives its origin from 
the time of the deluge ; after which, he thinks, 
it was instituted in memory of the world having 
been purged by water. [Enc. Brit., vol. iv., 
p. 422.] Be this as it may, we are informed 
by Herodotus, 450 B. c., that the Egyptians 
had made use of ablution as a sacred rite from 
time immemorial; and he likewise informs us 
that the Egyptian priests, in their religious 
ceremonies, bathed four times a day. [Herod. 
Hist. ii. 37). 

The ancient Greeks and Romans had also 
“divers washings” in connection with their 
religion. When they approached the superior 
gods the worshippers washed themselves all 
over ; but in performing rites to inferior deities, 
a sprinkling was considered sufficient. No 
man was allowed to proceed beyond the porch 
of their temples without washing or sprinkling; 
for which purpose a vessel containing water 
was placed at the entrance. The baptism of 
infants was likewise practised by heathen na- 
tions, and in a manner strikingly resembling 
the rite of Baptism in the Roman Catholic 
Church. [Sce Rodolphi Hospiniani de Tem- 
plis, lib. il., cap. 25, &c.] Thus, in ancient 
Greece, infants were baptized on the fifth day 
after birth; whilst the Romans performed 
the same ceremony on female children on the 
eighth day, and on males on the ninth. 

The Brahmins still baptize at certain seasons 
in the Ganges, to the waters of which they as- 
cribe a cleansing and sanctifying quality ; and 
hence people flock from all parts, even from 
Tartary, in expectation of being eased of their 
sins. [Ene. Brit., vol. iv. p. 425.] But with- 
out multiplying instances of this kind, which 
might be easily done, we will only advert fur- 
ther to the religious observances of the Jews, 
amongst whom ceremonial ablution, as a type 
of the cleansing of the heart, has ever held 
a prominent place. . [Exod. xix. 10; Lev. 


vili. 6; xv.; Numb. viii. 7, &e.] Both the ; 


Jerusalem and Babylonian Talmuds declare 
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that “‘a person is not a proselyte until he is 
both circumcised and baptized ;” one proof 
amongst many others that under the New 
Covenant water baptism does not take the place 
of circumcision under the old. Seeing, how- 
ever, that the former rite was an ancient mode 
amongst the Jews by which proselytes made 
public profession of a change of religious faith, 
we can easily see why such a well-known prac- 
tice was often adopted by the early Christians, 
not as a new commandment, but because it 
was an ancient rite well understood throughout 
the greater part of the then known world. 

Yet the rite of Water Baptism, as an in- 
tegral part of Christianity, has not remained 
unchallenged either in the past or the present. 
In various ages of the Church there have been 
those who have rejected the practice as 
being contrary to the spiritual nature of the 
Gospel dispensation. In modern times, how- 
ever, it is the Society of Friends who are 
mainly identified with these views, which they 
have now upheld, through good report and evil 
report, for more than two centuries. 

II. But a still more ‘important enquiry is, 
what are the teachings of the Bible on the 
subject of Christian Baptism? Robert Bar- 
clay, in his “ Apology,” when writing upon 
the Scriptures, says :—“ We do look upon them 
as the only fit outward judge of controversies 
amongst Christians, and that whatsoever doc- 
trine is contrary to their testimony may there- 
fore justly be rejected as false.”’ This state- 
ment we cordially accept. At the same time, 
it is well to remember that the letter of Holy 
Writ should be interpreted by the spirit and 
general scope of Scripture. 

Descending from spiritual to secular af. 
fairs, we find a similar rule prevailing in the 
jurisprudence of our country; for, notwith- 
standing the number and minuteness of our 
legal enactments, it has been found needful to 
establish a court of equity, in which cases are 
tried by the spirit of justice rather than by 
the letter of the law. We shall then honestly 
investigate the meaning of many passages of 
Scripture bearing on the important question 
before us; but it is this higher court of ap- 
peal—the spirit of our common Christianity— 
that we must look to in all cases of difference. 
When we meet with difficult and apparently 
conflicting passages, it is the only wise and safe 
plan to act upon this principle of interpretation. 

What, then, is the main feature or domina- 
ting principle of the Gospel dispensation? Is 
it not that Christianity is a spiritual religion— 
a religion of heartfelt realities? Did not our 
Lord Himself lay down the broad doctrine :— 
“It is the Spirit which quickeneth, the flesh 
profiteth nothing?” and did He not likewise 
declare, that all acceptable worship and service 
must be, not io form and symbol, but “in 
spirit and in truth ?” 


In the New Testament two kinds of Baptism 
are spoken of—the one spiritual, the other 
ritual; and as it is distinctly declared in the 
same inspired volume that as there is but one 
Lord, and one (saving) Faith, so there is but 
one (saving) Baptism [Eph. iv. 5], it is. most 
important that every professing Christian should 
clearly understand what this Baptismis. Many 
Scripture textsand inferences might be adduced 
to prove that the one Baptism is the Baptism 
of the Holy Ghost. 

The testimony of John the Baptist, as re- 
corded by the four evangelists, is plain and 
conclusive as to the nature and effect of Chris- 
tian Baptism: “I, indeed, baptize you with 
water unto repentance; but He that cometh 
after me is mightier than I, whose shoes I am 
not worthy to bear, He shall baptize you with 
the Holy Ghost and with fire.” [ Matt. iii. 11.] 
It should be observed that John speaks here of 
his baptism, as belonging to the time then 
present, whilst he alludes to the baptism of 
Christ as belonging to the future. In accord- 
ance with this declaration, when John con- 
trasts himself as a religious teacher with the 
Messiah, he says, “He must increase, but I 
must decrease” [John iii. 30;] or, in other 
words, of the increase of Christ’s spiritual 
Baptism there shall be no end; whilst I, who 
baptize with water only to repentance, am ful- 
filling but a temporary mission, even that of 
preparing the way of the Lord. Again, we 
may remember that our Saviour himself said 
to His disciples, shortly before His ascension, 
“ John truly baptized with water, but ye shall 
be baptized with the Holy Ghost not many 
days hence.” [Acts i. 5.] Of the effect of this 
spiritual, purifying Baptism, an inspired apostle 
thus testifies: “For as many of you as have 
been baptized into Christ have put on Christ,” 
[Gal. iii. 27 ;] and in other passages of the 
New Testament, Christians are said to be led 
by the Spirit, and to walk after the Spirit. 
Indeed, it is plainly declared :—“ If any man 
have not the Spirit of Christ, he is none of 
His.” [Rom. viii. 9.] 

(To be continued.) 
For Friends’ Review. 
COLLECTED 
HINTS TO FIRST-DAY SCHOOL TEACHERS. 
“ Thou knowest not which shall prosper.” 


Some may be called to sow among large 
masses of people—children or adults, and some 
only in one little circle, but still in one respect 
we are all alike: we have the precious seed 
committed to us; in it and not in us lies the 
power. Let us be diligent in sowing, and let 
us expect great results; but at the same time, 
let us remember that the seed grows under 
ground, secretly and imperceptibly, and does 
not always spring up at once. Nay, it often 
happens that it lies buried so long, that we 
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think it must have perished, and that no fruit 
will ever appear; and then after long watching, 
and when all hope is given up, there appears 
the green blade vigorous and strong, and then 
perbaps the fruit appears in large measure, 
bidding us never to despair, but to go on pa- 
tiently and trustingly, looking to see the result 
of our labors one day or another. 

The following sketch by a Bible reader and 
colporteur, will be an encouragement to those 
engaged in First-day schools, mothers’ missions, 
and Bible reading among the poor. 

“T do not remember what year it was that I 
became a collector for the Bible Society; but I 
can distinctly recall the circumstances of the 
first family I visited in that capacity. They 
were a young couple, with one child. The man 
was blind; his occupation was playing on the 
flute, in the streets and at public houses; his 
wife Nancy earned a little by washing. They 
received me very kindly; but finding that 
Nancy could not read, I doubted about their 
subscribing. They replied, however, ‘ Yes, 
we will, it will come in for the child ;’ and so 
a Testament was welcomed, and I called weekly 
for their pennies. 

I tried to induce Nancy to attend an adult 
school, but she could not do that; so I asked 
her if she could learn if I came to teach her: 
to which she consented. I went to them con- 
stantly and always found them neat and clean, 
‘sitting up’ in readiness for me; but Nancy, 
though very amiable and willing, was slow in 
learning to read; her husband, however, was 
an attentive listener. 

The story of their attachment is romantic ; 
he lost his sight in Holland, while fifer in a 
regiment, and had on that account received a 
small pension. One day, after his return from 
thence, when playing on 4 flute in a street 
where Nancy lived, he heard her speak, and 
it was so kindly, and in such a pleasant voice, 
that he thought he would like her for a wife ; 
so he continued to go there and play, and the 
little puny-looking man succeeded at last in 
winning Nancy, a very good-looking girl, who 
proved a kind, excellent wife. 

I found the blind man quite an unbeliever 
in the Bible; and as I read, he was always 
raising objections,—‘ How could that be?’ was 
his language. I called him in my own mind, 
‘the little caviller,’ but still he always thanked 
me for my reading. I[ could not induce him to 
go to any place of worship; and Nancy did not 
go. There were now two children. Very lit- 
tle progress seemed to be made; but I con- 
tinued to visit them. 

J was then absent from home for more than a 
year, and a sister of mine visited for me, and 
I think she was a better visitor than myself; 
added to which, a good man hired a room in 
the neighborhood, for prayer and teaching the 
poor. After my return, the cholera prevailed, 
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and when I went at last, as I was groping my 


way on the dark stairs, [ heard a feeble voice 
say, ‘Is that you, miss? how glad I am you 
have come back.’ 

He was alone,—how changed ! his emaciated 
figure plaiuly evinced that consumption would 
soon finish its work. I was grieved at my 
neglect of him; but he assured me he had 
wanted for nothing,—‘ God has not suffered me 
to want,’ said he. This was language so new 
to me from his lips, that I sought more particu- 
lars from his wife when she came in. It seems 
they had been induced to attend the prayer- 
meetings alluded to. There had been deepened 
the impressions first received during the read- 
ing of the Bible, and now in the prospect of 
approaching death, this changed man was 
calmly waiting the summons, as a forgiven, 
saved sinner. 

He lived about a fortnight after this time, 
and I frequently read and prayed with him. 
The way in which his temporal wants had been 
provided for, is worthy of remark. God was 
indeed faithful to his promises; and it was a 
beautiful instance of how the poor help the 
poor. When he was tco ill to play the flute at 
the usual places every week, the persons to 
whom he had played found out that he was ill, 
and sent their weekly penny to him just the 
same, and with it very often a bit of meat. 

‘Many a nice piece I have had sent to me, 
miss, from a poor man or woman,’ he said. He 
was patient, humble, and prayerful, and did 
not appear to have a doubt of his acceptance 


with God through his Saviour. 


He much enjoyed some hymns I repeated to 


him, particularly that one of Cowper’s, ‘ Hark, 


my soul, it is the Lord,” &c. One day, when I 
came to the words ‘Turned thy darkness into 
light,’ he enlarged upon the spiritual darkness 
in which he had been when [ first visited him, 
and how graciously the Lord had given him 
light, saying, ‘ How dark I was!’ 

The night before he departed this life, he was 
in constant whispering prayer, beseeching God 
to take care of his wife and children; and in 
the morning, charged her with a message to 
me, as his last request,—‘ to look to them.’ I 
saw him after this, but he could not speak. 
His end was peace. 

The widow and children were cared for by a 
few friends; we bought her a mangle; and 
she, promising on no plea to use it on the Sab- 
bath day, received it thankfully, and maintained 
herself and children until she married again. 
The blind man’s mother, an ungainly, disagree- 
able woman when | first knew her, attended 
the prayer-meetings, and became a changed 
character also.” — The Family Treasury. 





And this is the comfort of the good, that the 
grave cannot hold them and they live as soon 
as they die.— Penn. 
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“ HOLINESS OF LIFE, RATHER THAN RITUALS 
OR MODES OF WORSHIP.” 
BY J. G@. WHITTIER. . 

There are men who, irrespective of the names 
by which they are called in the Babel confusion 
of sects, are endeared to the common heart of 
Christendom. Our doors open of their own ac- 
cord to receive them. For in them we feel that 
in some faint degree, and with many limitations, 
the Divine is again manifested ; something of 
the Infinite Love shines out of them; their 
very garments have healing and fragrance bor- 
rowed from the bloom of paradise. So of books. 
There are volumes which perhaps contain many 
things, in the matter of doctrine and i!lustra- 
tion, to which our reason does not assent, but 
which, nevertheless, seem permeated with a 
certain sweetness and savor of life. They have 
the Divine seal and imprimatur; they are 
fragrant with heart’s-ease and asphodel; tonic 
with the leaves which are for the healing of the 
nations. The meditations of the devout monk 
of Kempen are the common heritage of Cath- 
olic and Protestant,; our hearts burn within 
us as we walk with Augustine under Numidian 


_ fig-trees in the garden of Verecundies ; Fenelon 


from his bishop’s palace, and John Woolman 
from his tailor’s shop, speak to us in the same 
language. The unknown author of that book, 
which Luther loved next to his Bible, the The- 
ologia Germanica, is just as truly at home in 
this present age, and in the ultra Protestantism 
of New England, as in the heart of Catholic 
Europe, and in the fourteenth century. For 
such books know no limitations of time or 
place; they have the perpetual freshness and 
fitness of truth ; they speak out of profound ex- 
perience ; heart answers to heart as we read 
them ; the spirit that is in man, and the inspi- 
ration that giveth understanding, bear witness 
to them. The bent and stress of their testi- 
mony are the same, whether written in this or 
a past century, by Catholic or Quaker; self- 
renunciation—reconcilement to the Divine will 
through simple faith in the Divine goodness, 
and the love of it which must needs follow its 
recognition—the life of Christ made our own 
by self-denial and sacrifice, and the fellowship 
of his suffering for the good of others—the in- 
dwelling Spirit, leading into all truth—the 
Divine word nigh us, even in our hearts. They 
have little to do with creeds, or schemes of doc- 
trine, or the partial and inadequate plans of 
salvation invented by human speculation and 
ascribed to him who, it is sufficient to know, is 
able to save unto the uttermost all who trust in 
him. They insist upon simple faith and holi- 
ness of life rather than rituals or modes of 
worship; they leave the merely formal, cere- 
monial, and temporal part of religion to take 
care of itself, and earnestly seek for the sub- 
stantial, the necessary, and the permanent. 
Tauler in medieval times, and Wool- 
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man in the last century, are among the 
most earnest teachers of the inward life, and 
spiritual nature of Christianity, yet both were 
distinguished for practical benevolence. They 
did not separate the two great commandments. 
Tauler strove with equal intensity of zeal to pro- 
mote the temporal and the spiritual welfare of 
men. In the dark and evil time in which he 
lived, amidst the untold horrors of the ‘ black 
plague,” he illustrated by deeds of charity and 
mercy, his doctrine of disinterested benevo- 
lence. Woolman’s whole life was a nobler 
“imitation of Christ,” than that fervid rhap- 
sody of monastic piety which bears the name. 

How faithful, yet withal how full of kindness 
were his rebukes of those who refused labor its 
just reward, and ground the faces of the poor. 
How deep and entire was his sympathy with 
over-tasked and ill-paid laborers; with wet and 
ill-provided sailors; with poor wretches blas- 
pheming in the mines, because oppression had 
made them mad; with the dyers plying their 
unhealthy trades to minister to luxury and 
pride; with the tenant wearing out his life in 
the service of a hard landlord; and with the slave 
sighing over his unrequited toil! What a sig- 
nificance there was in his vision of the “ dull 
and gloomy mass” which appeared before him, 
darkening half the heavens, and which he was 
told was “human beings in as great misery 
as they could be and live; and he was mixed 
with them, and henceforth he might not con- 
sider himself a distinct and separate being !” 
His saintliness was wholly unconscious; he 
seems never to have thought himself any nearer 
to the tender heart of God than the most mis- 
erable sinner to whom his compassion extended. 
As he did not live, so neither did he die to him- 
self. His prayer upon his death-bed was for 
others, rather than himself; its beautiful humil- 
ity and simple trust were marred by no sensual 
imagery of crowns and harps and golden streets, 
and personal beatific exultations ; but tender 
and touching concern for suffering humanity, 
relieved only by the thought of the paternity 
of God, and of his love and omnipotence, alone 
found utterance in ever-memorable words. 

“Q Lord, my God! the amazing horrors of 
darkness were gathered about me, covered me 
all over, and I saw no way to go forth; J felt 
the depth and extent of the misery of my fellow- 
creatures separated from the Divine harmony, 
and it was greater than I could bear, and Iwas 
crushed down under it ; I lifted up my hand, I 
stretched out my arm, but there was none to help 
me ; I looked round about, and was amazed. 
In the depths of misery, O Lord, Zremembered 
that thou art omnipotent ; that Ihad called thee 
Father; and I felt that I loved thee; and [, 
was made quiet in my will, and waited for de- 
liverance from thee. Thou hadst pity upon me, 
when no man could help me; I saw that meek- 
ness under suffering was showed to us in the 
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most affecting example of thy Son; and thou|James Van Blarcom, Nathan Douglass, Susan 
taught me to follow him, and I said, ‘Thy will, | Howland, Rhoda Taber, Eunice Day and Eliz- 
O Father, be done. abeth Gifford of New England; Samuel Bettle, 


: eae . |of Philadelphia; Caroline E. Talbot, of Ohio ; 
The following of Christ is freedom, expansion | ry, 156] B a ioe a a Isham Cox, of North Car 4 


and growth. The following of his followers is| |. ons 

copying, imitation, contraction. And it is to|°ima; William Haughton and Robert W. 

the following of Christ, close, always, with | Douglass of Indiana, and Joseph D. Hoag and 

nothing and no person between, that we are| Mary Miller, of Iowa. 

called, all of us, the youngest, the weakest, the} pho public meetings for Divine worship on 
First-day were largely attended, and also favored 


meanest. bite ate pee ke ie 
And Christ our Lord, if we yield ourselves | ~~ ar ; 4 an 
with a ministry “in demonstration of the Spirit 
and of power.” 


honestly, wholly to him, will develop our hearts 
We purpose giving extracts from the printed 


and souls from within outward, and upward 

from the root, which is growing; instead of our 
minutes of the Yearly Meeting when a copy 
comes to hand. 































having to trim and clip them from outside in- 
ward, which is stunting —Anonymous. 


———__ +20 


Then shall we know, if we follow on to know 
the Lord; his going forth is prepared as the 
morningyand he shall come unto us as the rain ; 
as the latter and former rain unto the earth— 
Hosza, 6 cHap., 3 VER. 





Marrigp, in Cincinnati, on the 27th of 10th month, 
1864, Evan Lewis Jounson, of Richmond, Indiana, 
to Anna M. Taytor, of Cincinnati Monthly Meeting. 


, at Friends’ Meeting, Newport, Indiana, 
on the 22d of 2d month, 1865, Asaiy JonNson to 
Lizzis Hoves, daughter of William and the late 
Keziah Hough. 
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Diep, on the 12th of 4th month, 1865, at Down- 
ingtown, Pa., JosepH W. AuprRicH, in the 44th year 
of his age. His genial disposition, added to his 
ripe culture and scholastic attainments, united with 
a love for, and maintenance of correct religious 
principles and strict moral habits, qualified him for 
the pursuit to which more than half his life was 
devoted, that of teaching the youth. He was not 
only a valuable counsellor, but an example of sys- 
tematic and correct habits, being careful to walk in 
the paths of rectitude; regarding the observance of 
his religious principles and convictions of primary 
importance, he was thus prepared to meet the awful 
summons, ‘‘ Put thy house in order, for thou shalt 
surely die,” with the fortitude and composure the 
Christian, only, can command; and was furnished 
with the evidence that “the end would indeed be 
glorious,” as he declared a short time before his 
death. He retired to rest as usual, and in quiet 
repose expired. 


——, in Lynn, Mass., on the Ist of 12th month, 
1864, Eunice B. Boycr, wife of William S. Boyce, 
aged 53 years. ‘She had been for many years in a 
declining state of health, being afflicted with a dis- 
ease which at times caused her much suffering, all 
of which she bore with great patience and forti- 
tude, looking from day to day, as appears from 
memoranda which she kept, to her Saviour for 
strength to endure all that in his wisdom might be 
laid upon her. For many yeurs she had manifested 
an increasing dedication of heart to the cause of her 
Redeemer, and having acknowledged him before 
men, we doubt not that she is admitted to join the 
“innumerable company who have washed their 
robes and made them white in the blood of the 


PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MONTH 10, 1865. 


ARRIVAL OF WILLIAM GREEN.—Our dear 
friend William Green, having been liberated to 
pay a religious visit to Friends in Canada, and 
to attend some of our Yearly Meetings, landed 
in.good health at New York on the morning of 
the Ist inst., in time to attend the Yearly Meet- 
ing of Ministers and Elders held that day. 

At the close of New York Yearly Meeting, 
he expected to proceed to Newport, and attend 
New England Yearly Meeting, which will com- 
mence in that city on the 12th inst., the meet- 


ing of Ministers and Elders being held on the 
10th. 





New York YEARLY MEETING.—This meet- 
ing commenced in the city of New York on the 
-2d inst. We can refer to only the first two 
days, during which the proceedings were truly 
satisfactory and harmonious. 

At the meeting of Ministers and Elders on 
‘Fifth day, our dear friend Rebecca Collins 
‘was liberated to pay a religious visit in Great! Lamb.” 

‘Britain and Ireland, and. on the continent of| ——, at the residence of his son-in-law, George 
Europe. Bailey, in Clinton county, Ohio, on the Ist of 5th 


sal f month, 1865, WILLIAM SuieLps, aged 81 years; an 
An unusual number of ministers were in at-| esteemed member of Dover Monthly Meeting. He 
“tendance at the Yearly Meeting from other | ¥28 often heard to say, that as age and infirmities 


. - a : increased upon him, the one great desire of his 
Yearly Meetings :—William Green, of Dublin ;' heart was that he might be clothed with patience 
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which was fully answered. When spoken to about 
his future prospects, his answer was, “My work is 
done, all looks bright, and I have peace of mind.” 


Diep, in Hanover, Ohio, on the 11th of 2d month, 
1865, ExizaneTs Cuampers, daughter of James and 
Mary Chambers, in the 5tst year of her age; @ 
member of Sandyspring Monthly Meeting. She bore 
@ lingering illness of several years’ duration with 
much Christian patience and resignation, giving 
comfortable evidence to her friends of a preparation 
for her final ehange. 


——, in Mooresville, Ind., on the 14th of 2d mo., 
1865, Nancy Jackson, in the 79th year of her age; 
a worthy member of White Lick Monthly Meeting. 
She gave evidence that her end was peace. 


——, on the 7th of 12th month, 1864, near Coffin’s 
Station, Ind., Marcaret H. Hopein, in the 17th 
year of her age. During most of the time of her 
sickness, she was unable to speak above a whisper; 
but a few hours before her departure, every obstacle 
seemed to be removed, and she spoke tender coun- 
sel to those around her, kindly remembering also 
her friends who were away. She felt that her lamp 
was trimmed and burning, and thus passed quietly 
away. 

Also, at the same place, on the 4th of 2d month, 
1865, Marrna Hopeiy, aged 21 years and 2 days. 
Her sufferings were at times severe, yet through all 
she manifested a submissive patience. Several 
times before she was taken sick, she remarked that 
if she could go as happy as her sister did, she would 
be willing to die; and her friends rest in the belief 
that she is “not lost, but gone before.” They were 
daughters of Joseph and Sally Hodgin, and mem- 
bers of Raysville Monthly Meeting, Ind. 


—__—___.—~wees 


A young man, who is a graduate of Haverford 
College, and has been a successful teacher for four 
years, wishes to obtain a situation in a school. 
For further information application may be made to 
the Editor of Friends’ Review. 


——_——_—~e 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE. 


A Lecture on the “Earty Enotisn Ports” will 
be delivered at Haverford “College by Professor 
Thomas Chase, on Fourth-day evening, 6 mo. 14th. 

Friends of the College are respectfully invited to 
attend. 

Trains leave Philadelphia at 4 and 5.30 P. M. and 
returning leave Haverford Station at 10.42 P. M. 





THE TERRITORIES ON THE ANTI-SLAVERY 
AMENDMENT TO THE ConsTITUTION.—The 
Representative of the Territory of Colorado 
asked the unanimous consent of the late House 
of Representatives, to spread the following 
paper upon the journal of that body :— 

House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wasuineton, Feb. 1, 1865. 

Representing Territories which must soon 
become States, as Delegates deprived of the in- 
estimable privilege of voting in this House, 
and feeling a deep interest in the proposition to 
amend the Federal Constitution forever pro- 
hibiting slavery within the jurisdiction of the 
United States, demanded alike by the exigen- 
cies of the times, the voice of the loyal people, 
and by our efforts in the field to suppress a re- 
bellion inaugurated and sustained for the pur- 













pose of perpetuating slavery, we cannot do less 
than state that the measure meets our unqualified 
approbation. 

H. P. Bennet, Colorado. 

J. F. Kinney, Utah. 

8. G. Dairy, Nebraska. 

Cuar.es D. Poston, Arizona. 

J. B. T. Topp, Dacotah. 

W. H. Watwace, Idaho. 

Francisco Perea, New Mexico. 





To the Women’s Aid Association of Friends in 

Philadelphia for the Relief of Freedmen. 

$* Richmond, May 24th, 1865. 

“T have been in Richmond one week, and 
have seen considerable of the colored people ; 
they are generally disposed to do well, but are 
treated badly, and it is not'easy to say which 
treat them the worst, the rebel citizens or the 
Union soldiers. The people are disheartened 
and indignant, and a number of colored men 
were to wait on General Halleck and tell him 
their grievances. I have not heard the result. 
These people hoped so much from the Union 
army, and now the rebels say ‘ we told you so, 
this is what you get for wishing the Yankees to 
come.’ 

The Poor-house is a large airy building in 
the outskirts of the city—troops have been 
quartered in it during the war, and since the 
surrender of the city, the poor who have no 
other place have found refuge here. Many of 
the colored people are from the country. After 
putting in the crops they were driven away by 
their former masters, and more or less arrive 
every day, mostly women and children ; citizens 
go there to hire them. I have been there sev- 
eral times, and the state of things there hag 
been a heavy burden upon my mind. The per- 
son in charge perhaps does his duty as far as he 
understands it, but the other soldiers there seem 
to be coarse, rough men, and these women and 
children are wholly in their power. There are 
about thirty sick, but they have had no doctor 
until three days ago. There are twenty or 
thirty men who are old, sick, or disabled, some 
of them are pitiable sights, and in a filthy con- 
dition. There are also a number of old women. 
I never saw a place where the presence of a 
capable, efficient, matronly woman was more 
needed than here. There are also 125 children 
who ought to be in school. I have given out 
but little clothing yet-—what I have given has 
been to families who have come in from the 
country—or were burned out at the time of the 
evacuation. To-day I have had my boxes taken 
to the Poor-house, and after this shall direct 
my efforts to the people there. Lieutenant 
N says he will aid me all he can, and has 
offered me any room I may choose for a 
school, and I have a room for the boxes.— 
I would propose to you that a teacher be sent 
here immediately ; not a young person, but a 
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settled woman, capable of taking care of herself; 
a kind, dignified, judicious, sensible person, that 
will command the respect of the guards, and ex- 
ercise a good influence on the people. It is 
such a good opening, such a field for usefulness, 
that I am anxious the Friends should occupy 
it. Iam anxious for the Quaker element to be 
put in operation in this particular place. A per- 
son is needed who could teach the children a 
few hours each day, and also instruct the women 
in necessary, useful work, and teach the mtidy 
habits.” 

The foregoing extracts from a letter addressed 
to the “‘ Women’s Aid Association ” of Friends 
in Philadelphia, are from the pen of a devoted 
female labcrer among the Freedmen. Her mis- 
sion to Richmond was one of enquiry into the 
condition of those just released from bondage in 
that vicinity. The need for earnest workers in 
this field is evident, and we place this statement 
on the pages of the Review, hoping it may meet 
the eyes of some, whose hearts are inclining 
to the service In connection with the above, 
it may be mentioned that our Association is 
about opening an Orphan house in the suburbs 
of Richmond, having in prospect an eligible 
site on an eminence, with many facilities for the 
work. 

As teachers and matrons will be requisite for 
carryiug out these Institutions, any application 
will be received on behalf of the Association by 

Eten L. Smiru, North Eleventh Street. 

Sarau W. Cops, No. 1312 Filbert Street. 

Hannan E. Kataun, No. 15 N. Fifth St. 
Phila. 6th mo. 5th, 1865. 





For Friends’ Review. 
FRIENDS IN CHICAGO. 


It may be interesting to many readers of the 
Review to know that there are now about forty 
members of the Society of Friends residing in 
Chicago. A meeting is held in the room oc- 
cupied by the “ Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation,” corner of Washington and Clark 
Streets, on First-day at 11 o’clock, and on 
Fourth-day at 10 o’clock A. M. 

This Meeting was commenced in Second 
month, 1864, and from a small beginning has 
gradually increased in numbers. A First-day 
school is held at 10 o’clock, A. M., in the meet- 
ing room, lately organized ; and though small, 
seems to be progressing satisfactorily. The 
school and meeting are frequently attended by 
mavy citizens not members of our religious 
Society. Friends passing through Chicago, 
and desiring to attend the meeting, are re- 
quested to call upon A. H. Pickering, Commis- 
sion Merchant, in Steel’s Building, corner of 
La Salle and South Water Streets, or at his 
residence 388 W. Van Buren St., or upon 
William H. Sharp, 100 Washington Street. 


W. D. 
Chicago, 5th mo. 30th, 1865. 
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[ The following is inserted as matter of im- 
portant and general interest to every citizen. ] 
THE AMERICAN SUNDAY-8CHOOL UNION. 


The forty-first anniversary of the American 
Sunday-School Union was celebrated last even- 
ing. A historical sketch of the institution and 
of its contributions to popular education has 
been issued. From it we learn that the First- 
day or Sunday-School Society was established 
in this city in 1791, and though still in ex- 
istence, its functions are restricted to the dis- 
tribution of a charity fund. Prior to 1820, an 
organization known as the Sunday and Adult 
School Union, embodying the grand principles 
on which it was proposed to establish a national 
institution, was projected, and accordingly in 
May, 1824, the new, or present society, was 
formed ; the old society’s books, &c., valued at 
about $5,000, were transferred. One of the 
first things done by the new organization was 
to issue the Sunday School Magazine, which 
wes published seven years, and then merged in 
The Sunday-School World. The Child's World 
—another periodical—was also issued at the 
same time, and has been continued in some 
form to the present time. , , 

The purpose of securing suitable prewises, 
to be owned by the Society, was entertained 
and carried out in the following year by the 
purchase of an estate, the entire cost of which, 
when prepared for occupation was over forty 
thousand dollars; of which a third part was 
contributed by citizens of Philadelphia, and the 
balance provided for by a loan on mortgage. 
The sales of the second year weré over eight 
thousand dollars; the fruits of the new general 
agency, in money, were less than twenty-five 
hundred dollars, but the favor with which the 
objects of the society were. everywhere re- 
garded, the increased demand for books and 
other publications under its imprint, and the 
new openings for the labors of missionaries, 
stimulated the managers and friends of the in- 
stitution to new efforts. The practicability of 
carrying forward such an enterprise, by the 
combined labors of Christians of different com- 
munions, had been fairly tested. 

‘To show the vast expansion of a scheme so 


humble in its origin, it may suffice to say that 


the American Sunday School Union now pub- 
lishes seventeen Question Books on selected 
lessons, and a score or two of aids in the use 
of them; and under other imprints, probably 
twice that number of denominational or d0c- 
trinal Question Books, on substantially the same 
lan. 

P The increase in the receipts of the Society 
had been from $4,000 in the first year, to 
$9,000 in the second, $19,000 in the third, and 
$58,000 in the fourth. : 

The disbursements of the society during the 
forty years just completed have been about five 
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workings and successes of the missionary opera- 


millions of dollars. 














large a portion of this amount has been em- 
ployed in the manufacture and sale of little 
books, costing from half a cent to a dime, or 
in humble missionary labor in remote and se- 
cluded districts, the value of which is rot seen 
till after many days, its moral influence will be 
better comprehended. 

The department of publications was entrusted 
to a committee of five managers, and in the 
second year of the society’s existence a standing 
committee was appointed to take charge of the 
missionary work, and a general agent was ap- 
pointed to traverse the country. In 1827 
sixty-seven book agencies had been established. 
In 1829 the first permanent agency west of the 
Allezhenies was established at Cincinnati. The 
earliest translation of the Society’s works into 
foreign languages was in 1833. They are now 
more or less known in French, German, Greek, 
Swedish, Portuguese, Bengalee, and one or two 
other languages of India. A depot was, opened 
in Calcutta for the sale of the Society’s publi- 
cations. At this time the work of establishing 
Sunday-Schools in Maryland, Virginia, North 
and South Carolina, Georgia, and Alabama, the 
District of Columbia, and the Territory of 
Florida was commenced. 

The peculiar social institutions and habits 
of the South proved a serious obstacle to their 
progress, and the suspicion and jealousy which 
were inwrought in the very’structure of society 
there, were constantly and causelessly awakened. 
The contributions to this object were about 
thirty thousand dollars, of which sum nearly 
half was received from Virginia, Georgia, and 
South Carolina, and the other half almost en- 
tirely from New York, Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, and Rhode Island. In 1838 about 
three thousand dollars were expended on the 
Southern fields in exvess of the contributions, 
and it thenceforth ceased to be regarded as an 
object of special appropriations. 

The experiment of a weekly periodical of 
the full size of the leading newspapers of that 
day, was entered upon in the seventh year of 
the society’s life (1830-81), under the title of 


tions of the society, with special reference to 
the permanence and usefulness of the Sunday- 
schools organized through its instrumentality, 
showing that they not only live, but that large 
numbers of them grow 
churches. 
earnest appeal for help to aid the society in 
sending forth missionaries into the destitute 
places of our land, to gather in the neglected 
ones of both races, and teach them what the 
‘‘Lord their God would have them to do.” 


into evangelical 
The report concludes with an 


The results of the labor of the missionaries for 


the year, have been as follows: 


Number of schools organized 1,124, contain- 


ing 7,391 teachers, and 43,667 scholars.— 
Schools visited and addressed, 4,112 with 30,- 
841 teachers, and 212,184 scholars. 
the whole number of schools organized and 
aided, 5,286, with 37,732 teachers, and 255,851 
scholars. Number of families visited, 25,389, 
and Bibles and Testaments distributed, 5,661. 


Making 


Miles traversed, 180,676. Donations made, 


2,312, amounting to $9,680 06. 


Receipts—Qontributions and legacies, $62,- 
661 51. 

Expenditures—Excess of expenditures in 
missionary work beyond receipts of previous 
year, 2,606 18; amount of salaries paid mis- 
sionaries and expenses of the department, $47,- 
736 85; amount expended by auxiliary so- 
cieties, $2,941 87; books and other Sunday- 
school requisites given to needy Sunday schools, 
$9,680 06. Total, $62,964 96, being an ex- 
cess of expenditures over receipts of $303 45. 

Publication Department—During the past 
year, some very valuable additions have been 
made to the list of publications, and a gratify- 
ing measure of success has attended this branch 
of the business. The books, periodicals, Xc., 
circulated during the past year, amount to 
$203,149 15.— The Press, 5th mo. 31st. 





From the Atlantic Monthly. 
EXPRESSION AND REPRESSION. 


Life consists of two parts,—Expression and 


The Sunday-School Journal and Advocate of| Repression—each of which has its solemn 


Christian Education. 

There are now in the latest catalogue of the 
society’s publications two thousand or more dis- 
tinct publications, all directly in furtherance of 
the grand purpose of the society, as an intel- 
lectual, moral, and religious educator. Of these, 
eight hundred and fifty are bound books for 
children’s reading, or for the use of teachers and 
advanced pupils. 

More than five millions of bound volumes 
have been circulated, involving an actual outlay 
of at least six hundred thousand dollars. 

At the anniversary last evening an abstract 
of the annual report was read by M. A. Wurts, 

Esq The report gives a brief view of the 


* 


duties. To love, joy, hope, faith, pity, belongs 
the duty of expression : to anger, envy, malice, 
revenge, and all uncharitableness, belongs the 
duty of repression. 

Some very religious and moral people err by 
applying repression to both classes alike. They 
repress equally the expression of love and of 
hatred, of pity and of anger. Such forget one 
great law, as true in the moral world as in the 
physical,—that repression lessens and deadens. 
Twice or thrice mowing will kill off the stur- 
diest crop of weeds: the roots die for want of 
expression. A compress ona limb will stop its 
growing ; the surgeon knows this, and puts a 
tight bandage around a tumor; but what if we 
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put a tight bandage about the heart and lungs, 
as some young ladies of my acquaintance do,— 
or bandage the feet, as they do in China? And 
what if we bandage a nobler inner faculty, and 
wrap dove in grave clothes? 

But again, there are others, and their number 
is legion,—perhaps you and I, reader, may 
know something of it in ourselves,—who have 
an instinctive habit of repression in regard to 
all that is noblest and highest within them, 
which they do not feel in their lower and more 
unworthy nature. 

It comes far easier to scold our friend in an 
angry moment than to say how much we love, 
honor, and esteem him in a kindly mood. 
Wrath and bitterness speak themselves and go 
with their own force; love is shame-faced, 
looks shyly out of the window, lingers long at 
the door-latch. 

How much freer utterance among many 
good Christians have anger, contempt, and cen- 
soriousness, than tenderness and love! J hate 
is said loud and with all our force. J love 
is said with a hastening voice and blushing 
cheek. 

_ In an angry mood we do an injury to a lov- 
ing heart with good, strong, free emphasis; 
but we stammer and hang back when our di- 
Viner nature tells us to confess and ask pardon. 
Even when our heart is broken with repent- 
ance, we haggle and linger long before we can 


“Throw away the worser part of it.” 


How many live a stingy and niggardly life 
in regard to their richest inward treasures. 
They live with those they love dearly, whom a 
few more words and deeds expressive of this 
love would make so much happier, richer and 
better ; and they cannot, will not turn the key 
and give it out. People who in their very 
souls really do love, esteem, reverence, almost 
worship each other, live a barren, chilly life 
side by side, busy, anxious, preoccupied, letting 
their love go by as a matter of course, a last 
year’s growth, with no present buds and blos- 
soms. 

Are there not sons and daughters who have 
parents living with them as angels unawares,— 
husbands and wives, brothers and sisters, in 
whom the material for a beautiful life lies 
locked away in unfruitful silence,—who give 
time to everything but the cultivation and ex- 
pression of mutual love? 

The time is coming, they think, in some far 
future, when they shall find leisure to enjoy 
each other, to stop and rest side by side, to dis- 
cover to each other these hidden treasures 
which lie idle and unused. 

Alas ! time flies and death steals on, and we 
reiterate the complaint of one in Scripture,— 
‘Tt came to pass, while thy servant was busy 
hither and thither the man was gone.”’ 


The bitterest tears shed over graves are for! 
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words left unsaid and deeds left undone. “ She 
never knew how I loved her.” “ He never 
knew what he was to me.” “TI always meant to 
make more of our friendship.” “I did not 
know what he was to me till he was gone.” 
Such words are the poisoned arrows which 
cruel death shoots backward at us from the 
door of the sepulchre. 

How much more might we make of our 
family life, of our friendships, if every secret 
thought of love blossomed into adeed! We 
are not now speaking merely of personal 
caresses. These may or may not be the best 
language of affection. Many are endowed with 
a delicacy, a fastidiousness of physical organiz- 


ation, which shrinks away from too much of 


these, repelled and overpowered. But there are 
words and looks and little observances thought- 
fulnesses, watchful little attentions, which speak 


of love, which make it manifest ; and there is 
scarce a family that might not be richer in 


heart-wealth for more of them. 

It is a mistake to suppose that relations must 
of course love each other because they are rela- 
tions. Love must be cultivated, and can be 
cultivated, and can be increased by judicious 
culture, as wild fruits may double their bearing 
under the hand of a gardener; and love can 
dwindle and die out by neglect, as choice flow- 
er seeds planted in poor soil dwindle and grow 
single. 

Two causes in our Anglo-Saxon nature pre- 
vent this easy faculty and flow of expression 
which strike one so pleasantly in the Italian or 
the French life: the dread of flattery and a 
constitutional shyness. 

Now what is flattery ? : 

Flattery is insincere praise given from inter- 
ested motives, not the sincere utterance to a 
friend of what we deem good and lovely in 
him. 

And so, for fear of flattering, these dreadfully 
sincere people go on side by side with those 
they love and admire, giving them all the time 
the impression of utter indifference. Pareats 
are so afraid of exciting pride and vanity in 
their children by the expression of their love 
and approbation, that a child sometimes goes 
sad and discouraged by their side, and learns 
with surprise, in some chance way, that*they 
are proud and fond of him. There are times 
when the open expression of a father’s love 
would be worth more than church or sermon to 
a boy; and his father cannot utter it, will not 
show it. : 

The other thing that represses the utterances 
of love is the characteristic shyness of the An- 
glo-Saxon blood. Oddly enough, a race born 
of two demonstrative, out-spoken natioas—the 
German and the French—has an habitual re- 
serve that is like neither. There is a power- 
lessness of utterance in our blood that we should 
fight against, and struggle outward towards ex- 
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pression. We can. ‘educate ourselves to it, if 
we know and feel the necessity; we can make 
it a Christian duty, not only to love but to be 
loving,—not only to be true friends but to show 
ourselves friendly. We can make ourselves 
say the kind things that rise in our hearts and 
tremble back on our lips,—do the gentle and 
helpful deeds which we long to do and shrink 
back from; and, little by little, it will grow 
easier,—the love spoken will bring back the 
answer of love,—the kind deed will bring back 
a kind deed in return,—till the hearts in the 
family-circle, instead of being so many frozen 
islands, shall be full of warm airs and echoing 
bird-voices answering back and forth with a 
constant melody of love. 


————- 488 
From the Moravian. 
WESLEY AND THE MORAVIANS. 
BY G. P. DISOWAY. 
“Saw ye not the cloud arise, 
Little as a human hand; 
Now it spreads along the skies, 
Hangs o’er all the thirsty land ” 


On the 21st of October, 1735, John and 
Charles Wesley embarked at Gravesend for the 
new colony of Georgia. They were ordained 
ministers of the Church of Kngland, and this 
distant settlement greatly needed zealous, pious 
clergymen, to oversee the spiritual interests of 
the settlers, as well as to teach Christianity to 
the neighboring Indians. The Oxford Method- 
ists seemed to be the proper and desired agents. 
John Wesley writes: “ Our end in leaving our 
native country was not to avoid want, (God 
having given us plenty of temporal blessings), 
nor to gain the dung or dross of riches or 
honor; but singly this, to save our souls; to 
live wholly to the glory of God.” 

Before Mr. Wesley left England, he publish- 
edasingle sermon, which displayed a deep 
seriousness of temper, with a solemn conviction 
of the necessity of holiness, but it proves at the 
same time that his views of true Christian faith 
were as yet very imperfect. He almost over- 
looks the cleansing efficacy of the blood of 
Christ, and the quickening, purifying energy 
of the Holy Spirit. With these imperfect 
views, but actuated by the purest intentions, 
the brothers sailed, as Christian Missionaries, 
for Georgia. One object in the establishment 
of the new colony was an asylum for European 
persecuted Protestants, and Mr. Wesley met in 
the ship several Moravians, from Germany, 
with their Bishop, Mr. Nitschman. Associating 
with these pious strangers, the English Method- 
ists beheld Christianity in a more experimental, 
attractive and consoling light than they had 
ever before seen it. These exemplary mission- 
aries bore every inconvenience, and even insult, 
with meekness, ever ready to render the most 
humble service to their fellow passengers. 
Amidst the hurricanes and storms of the voyage, 








































whilst others feared to die, they calmly sang 
the praises of their God, with cheerful con- 
fidence and resignation. 
leys was then delivered from the fear of death, 
having no just experimental conception of this 
holy cheerfulness, produced by an application of 
the blood of Christ to the conscience, and the 
abiding witness of the Holy Comforter. At this 
moment their’s was the religion of fear and self- 
denial, rather than joy and divine peace. 


Neither of the Wes- 


Arriving in Georgia, John Wesley took up 
his residence at Savannah, and Charles in Fred. 


erica, and both applied themselves to their 
religious duties with the greatest diligence and 
fidelity. ‘‘ As soon asI set foot in Georgia, I 


began preaching at five in the morning,” says 


John Wesley, “and every communicant, that is, 


every serious person in the town, constantly at- 
tended throughout the year,—I mean came 
every morning, winter and summer, unless in 
the case of sickness. They did so until I left 
the province.” Besides this labor, he visited 
the people daily, from house to house, catechis- 


ing the children every Saturday afternoon. 


Here is his own account of the Sabbath labors : 
“The first English prayers lasted from five till 
half an hour past six. The Italian, which I 


read toa few Vaudois, began at nine. The 
second service for the English, including the 


sermon and the Holy Communion, continued 
from half an hour past ten till about half an 
hour past twelve. The French service began 
at one. At two I catechised the children. 
About three I began the English services. 
After this was ended, I had the happiness of 


joining as many as my largest room would hold 


in reading, praying and singing praise. And 
about six the service of the Moravians, so-call- 
ed, began, at which I was glad to be present 
not as a teacher, but as a learner.” What an 
example of extraordinary Christian labors ; but 
they were not appreciated by most of the colon. 
ists. At Frederica Charles Wesley received 
harsh and severe treatment from the governor, 
which almost proved fatal to his life, but 
it was the result of a wicked plot, and that 
officer afterwards deeply regretted his course. 
Charles soon left Georgia, and a prosecution 
was commenced against John, for refusing the 
holy communion to a lady; attending the court 
six or seven times to answer for himself, his 
persecutors, to harass him, deferred his trial, 
when he notified them of his intended depar- 
ture, and embarked for England in December, 
1737. He served the colony, as a missionary, 
one year and nearly nine months. 

Although Mr. Wesley’s mission to Georgia 
failed in its cherished object, still the journey 
became of the utmost importance to himself. 
His intimacy with the Moravian brethren 
greatly aided his knowledge of true, experi- 
mental religion. He had seen their calm and 
joyful spirit amidst the dangers of the boister- 
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ous ocean, and upon his arrival in the colony, 
was introduced to cne of their missionaries, Mr- 
Spangenberg, whose advice he sought. “My 
brother,” said the venerable, pious German, ‘I 
must first ask you one or two questions. Have 
vou the witness within yourself? Does the 
Spirit of God bear witness with your spirit that 
you are a child of God?” Mr. Wesley says: 
‘“‘] was surprised, and knew not what to an- 
swer. He observed it, and asked: ‘Do you 
know Jesus Christ?’ I paused, and said, ‘I 
know He is the Saviour of the world.’ ‘True,’ 
replied he, ‘but do you know He has saved 
you?’ I answered, ‘I hope he has died to 
save me.’ He only added, “Do you know 
yourself?” I said, ‘I do;’ but I fear they 
were vain words.” 

Mr. Wesley afterward occupied a temporary 
residence in the house of these devout men, all 
living in one room. And he remarks: ‘They 
were always employed; always cheerful them- 
selves, and in good humor with one another. 
They bad put away all anger, and strife, and 
wrath, aad bitterness, and clamor, and evil 
speaking. They walked worthy of the voca- 
tion wherewith they were called, and adorned 
the gospel of our Lord in all things.” 

The Clove, Staten Island, May, 1865. 


something deeper and nobler, even of a mastery 
over the impatience of human nature? And 
when we hear and see in families the very op- 
posite, the quick contradiction, the rude break- 
ing-in upon each other’s speech, we may con- 
clude readily that there is a deeper fault than 
mere surface impetuosity; there is generally 
the ungoverned temper, the rash and thought 
less heart.— Christian World. 





ACCESS TO GOD. 


However early in the morning you seek the 
gate of access, you find it all ready open; and 
however deep the midnight moment when you 
find yourself in the sudden arms of death, the 
winged prayer can bring an instant Saviour 
near, and this wherever you are. It needs not 
that yous ascend a special Pisgah or Moriah ; 
it needs not that you enter some awful shrine, 
or put off your shoes on some holy ground. 
Could a memento be reared on every spot from 
which an acceptable prayer has passed away, 
and on which a prompt answer has come down, 
we should find Jehovah-shammah, “ The Lord 
hath been here,” inscribed on many a cottage 
hearth, and many adungeon floor. We should 
find it not only in Jerusalem’s proud temple, 
David’s cedar galleries, but in the fisherman’s 
cottage, by the brink in Gennesaret, and in the 
upper chamber where Pentecost began. And 
whether it be the field where Isaac went to 
meditate, or the rocky knoll where Jacob lay 
down to sleep, or the brook where Israel 
wrestled, or the den where Daniel gazed on the 
hungry lions and the lions gazed on him, or 
the hill-side where the Man of Sorrows prayed 
all night, we should still discern the prints of 
the ladder's feet let down from heaven, the 
landing place of mercies, because the starting- 
point of prayer.—Hamilton. 





MANNERS AT HOME. 


Two great men, at whose feet the generations 
since their time have sat to learn wisdom, were 
Sir Matthew Hale and Richard Baxter. The 
last-named has left an interesting picture of 
their intercourse with each other, as follows : 

‘The manner of our converse was as suitable 
to my inclination as the matter, for whereas 
many bred in the Universities, and called 
scholars, have not the wit, manners, and patience 
to hear those with whom they discourse speak 
to the end; but through list and impotency can- 
not hold, but cut off a man’s speech, when they 
hear anything that urgeth them, before the lat- 
ter part make the former intelligible or strong, 
liker scolds than scholars; as if they command- 
ed silence at the end of each sentence to him 
that speaketh, or else would have two talk at 
once—lI do not remember that ever he and I did 
interrupt each other in any discourse. His 
wisdom and accustomed patience caused him 
still to stay for the end. And though my dis- 
position has too much forwardness to speak, I 
had not so little wit or manners as to interrupt 
him ; whereby we far better understoud each 
other than we could have done in chopping and 
maimed discourse.” 

Now, the reader may consider this a small 
matter—a mere punctillio of politeness. What 
was not beneath the notice and practice of such 
minds as Baxter’s and Judge Hale’s, can, how- 
ever, scarcely be thought beneath the notice and 
practice of commoner men. Was not this 
small observance of good manners a token of 





THOUGHTS IN A RELIGIOUS MEETING. 


Though few in number, Father, Lord! 
Still in thy name we come, 

To wait for thy inteaching word, 
Though buman lips be dumb ; 

Though neither sad nor joyful tone 
Be lent to mortal ear, 

Thou, thou, who knowest the heart alone, 
Wilt kindly listen here. 


The while a cold and formal throng, 
We seem to mortal eye, 

Thou knowest full many a grateful song, 
And many a burdened sigh, 

And heartfelt prayers for strength and grace, 
To walk from error free, 

Rise from this silent gathering place, 
In sounds of power to thee. 


The few that here are wholly thine, 
Who tread the narrow way, 

Told not by outward seal or sign, 
Of their baptismal day ; 

Thou only knowest the way and time 
Their covenant begun, 

Thou only, when they seek sublime 
Communion with thy.Son. 
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endangered by the help which Juarez may obtain 
from the people in such ways as will give the French 
Emperor no right to remonstrate with the Presi- 
dent. 

France.—The reports above mentioned are said 
to have produced much feeling. 

It is stated that the French government has re- 
voked the measure limiting to 24 hours the stay of 
American war vessels in French ports. 


Join me to these, as deep to deep, 
Their way be still my choice ; 

My soul e’en as an infant keep, 
That knows its parent’s voice. 

While others labor in thy cause 
With words of power and skill, 

Be it but mine, to know thy laws, 
To love thea and be still. 







—_——.0—-______ 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Forgien InTentigence.—Liverpool advices to the 
24th ult., have been received. 


Great Britain.—Earl Russell addressed letters 
to the heads of various departments on the 11th, 
stating that in the existing state of the civil war in 
America, and the uncertainty as to its continuance, 
it appears to the government that the time has ar- 
rived for ceasing to enforce so much of the orders 
given in the lst mo., 1862, requiring belligerent ves- 
sels to leave British ports within 24 hours, and re- 
stricting their supplies to actual requirements. The 
various customs collectors at all ports have been 
notified of these modifications. 

In the House of Lords on the 15th, Earl Russell 
was asked whether it was the intention of the 
government to withdraw the recognition of the 
South as belligerents. He replied that it was not 
England that first conceded belligerent rights to the 
“Qonfederate States,” but the President of the 
United States, when he declared a blockade of the 
southern ports. The English government merely 
recognized the state of facts declared by the Presi- 

dent, and followed this by a proclamation of neu- 
trality in the war. Before answering the question, 
he said, it would be necessary to know whether the 
United States themselves intended to maintain and 
exercise their belligerent rights. Lord Palmerston, 
in the House of Commons, expressed similar views, 
and said that when the United States government 
declared that it had ceased to exercise the rights of 
search, seizure and condemnation of neutral vessels 
under the blockade, the war would be considered at 
an end. On the 19th, a member asked Lord 
Palmerston if his attention had been drawn to the 
proclamation offering a reward of $100,000 for the 
capture of Jefferson Davis, and whether ministers 
were prepared to make any represeatations to the 
United States government in reference to the treat- 
ment of Southern leaders. Lord Palmerston replied 
that the government had no intention of attempting 
any interference in the internal affairs of the United 
States. ‘ 

An influential meeting in aid of the National 
Committee of the Freedman’s Aid Association, was 
held in Westminster Hotel, in London, on the 17th. 
Resolutions were adopted expressing indignation 
and grief at the assassination of President Lincoln, 
but firm confidence that notwithstanding, the cause 
will steadily progress till 4,000,000 of slaves are 
free; rejoicing in the success of the Freedman’s 
Aid Associations in America, gratefully acknowledg- 
ing the aid which Americans had given England in 
time of need, and asserting the duty of the British 
people now to make efforts in aid of the freed 
slaves. Some liberal contributions were made. 

Much attention and some uneasiness were excited 
by accounts from ‘this country of the sehemes for 
so-called ‘‘ emigration” to Mexico, which were con- 
sidered to indicate hostile designs against Maximil- 
ian and thé French in that country. The London 

_ Daily News, says that if the President intended to 


give France cause to declare war, he would not be 
disbanding the armies and selling ships; but that 
it is probable that the throne of Maximilian may be 













































For the first time since the establishment of the 
empire, the budget submitted to the Legislative 


Body shows a surplus revenue of 18,000,000 franca, 


Prussta.—The Naval Committee of the Chamber 


of Deputies had unanimously rejected the govern- 
ment bill for the increase of the navy. 


Austria.—The Austrian lower house had adopted, 


by a large majority, the treaty of commerce between 
Austria and Prussia, as modified by the latter. 


Turkey.—On the reception in Constantinople of 


the tidings of the murder of President Lincoln, ad- 
dresses expressive of sympathy were presented to 
the American Minister there, not only from the 
Tarkish government and the foreign embassies, but 
from bodies of the people of different nations, 
among them, from the [talian working men of Con- 
stantinople and from a deputation of several hun- 
dred Greeks. 


Avustratia.—The difficulty in procuring land which 
has always existed on this island, and which hag 
impeded the progress of the colonies, has recently 
been partially remedied in the colony of Victoria, 
Hitherto land could be obtained only by purchasing 
at auction from the government, the lowest bidding 
being five dollars per acre. By the new law, the 
government may lease lands for agricultural pur- 
poses, in quantities from 40 to 640 acres; after 
three years, and after effecting improvements to the 
amount of five dollars per acre, the tenant may pur- 
chase for five dollars per acre; or before that time, 
he may have the land put up at auction, and if he 
do not buy it himself, the purchaser must repay him 
the value of his improvements. 


Several British subjects, who had been arrested 
and tried at Melbourne for shipping as seamen on 
the rebel steamer Shenandoah while lyiog at that 
port, were convicted of an attempt to commit a 
breach of the Foreign Enlistment act, We have no 
account of their sentence. 


CentraL America.—In Nicaragua, a concession 
has been granted to Captain Bedford Pim, of the 
British Navy, for the construction of a railway from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, the route, it is said, ap- 
pearing so easy that an ordinary cart-road is to beat 
once established. 


Cusa.—Advices from Havana are to the 22th ult. 
It is now stated that the Captain General holds the 
rebel ram Stonewall a3 a deposit, to await instruc- 
tions from the Spanish government as to the dispo- 
sition to be made of it. 


Domestic.—The Secretaty of State, on the 2d inst. 
issued a notice rescinding the order of 12th month 
last, which required passports from all travellers en- 
tering the United States, except immigrant passen- 
gers directly entering a port from a foreign country. 
This regulation, however, is not to be construed as 
relieving from due accountability any of the enemies 
of the United States, or offenders against their peace 
and dignity, who may hereafter seek to enter the 
country, or be found within its jurisdiction. 

All restrictions heretofore placed by the Treasury 
Department on the exportation of coal have been re- 
moved. 
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Judge Catron, Associate Justice of the U.S. Su- 


preme Court, died at Nashville, Tenn., on the 1st 
inst., at the age of 76. 

A statement published by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, of the public debt on the 31st ult. shows 
the amount then outstanding to be as follows: bear- 
ing interest in coin, $1,108,113,842 ; bearing interest 
in lawful money, $1,053,476,371; debt on which in- 
terest has ceased, $786,270; bearing no interest, 
$472,829,270 50; total indebtedness, $2,635,205,- 
753 50. Interest both in gold and paper, $124,638,- 
874. Amount of legal tender notes in circulation, 
$659,160,569. Amount of fractional currency, $24,- 
667,000. 

Before the issuing of the recent amnesty procla- 

mation of President Johnson, the Attorney General 
of the United States, James Speed, at the President’s 
request, gave an opinion as to the proper construc- 
tion and effect of the previous proclamation of the 
same character by President Lincoln. It is to the 
effect, that residents of the rebel States, not excepted 
from the amnesty, and being at the time free from 
constraint, who, within a reasonable time after the 
issuing of the proclamation, refrained from further 
hostile acts, and took the prescribed oath voluntarily, 
with the purpose of restoring peace and establishing 
the national authority, are entitled to all its benefits; 
but that as the power to pardon extends only to the 
past, not to the future, it could not be relied on as 
a protection for offences committed after notice of 
the offer, and hence those who had to that time de- 
clined or neglected to avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity, could not then do so; therefore another proc- 
lamation ought to be issued, covering the then past. 
As a measure to aid in the suppression of the re- 
bellion, the former proclamation had done its office, 
and another was desired to aid in restoring order and 
reorganizing society in the rebellious States. Mercy 
should be largely extended, but it can and should be 
so used as to aid in reorganizing society on a loyal 
and freedom-loving basis. 

The southwestern telegraph lines are now open for 
all business to Memphis, Vicksburg, Mobile and New 
Orleans, from Louisville, Ky. Some of the railroads 
in Mississippi and Alabama have also been repaired 
and put in operation, among them the Mobile and 
Ohio R. R. from Mobile as far as Corinth, Miss. 

Gen. Howard, Commissioner of Freedmen, Refu- 
gees and Abandoned Lands, has issued an order, 
setting forth that a large amount of land in Virginia 
and other States that have been in insurrection, 
has been abandoned by disloyal owners, and is now 
cultivated by freedmen, and the owners of such 
lands are attempting to obtain possession of them, 
and thus deprive the freedmen of the fruits of their 
industry ; and directing that all such lands now in 
cultivation by freedmen, be retained in their posses- 
sion until’the crops now growing shall be secured 
for their benefit, unless full and just compensation 
be made for their labor and its products, and for 
expenditures. This order is not to be so construed 
as to relieve disloyal persons from the consequences 
of their disloyalty, and application by such persons 
for the restoration of their lands will not be enter- 
tained by any military authorities. The Secretary 
of War also directs all military authorities to aid in 
the execution of this order. 

The rebel Gov. Clark of Mississippi, summoned 
the Legislature of that State to meet in extra session 
on the 18th ult., and presented a message, in which 
he admits that the war and the power of the 
southern confederacy are ended; and while justi- 
fying the past course of the State, recommends the 
calling of a cnovention to repeal the ordinance of 
secession, remodel, the State Constitution and en- 
large the powers of the Legislature. He also de- 


nounces the assassination of President Lincoln, and 


repels the charge of complicity in that crime made 
against Jefferson Davis and other Southern leaders. 
Gen. Canby, on the 20th, by the President's direc- 
tion, ordered Gen. Warren, who commands the De- 
partment of Mississippi; not to recognize any 
officers of the “ Confederate” or State governments, 
as authorized to perform the functions of their late 
offices ; and to prevent, by force if necessary, any at- 
tempt of the States in insurrection to meet for legis- 
lative purposes, and to imprison any members or 
others who might attempt to act in opposition to 
these orders. It would appear that the nominal 
Legislature speedly adjourned, without attempting 
to transact any business. 

The Legislature of Kentucky, which has recently 
met in special session, persists in opposing the 
amendment of the United States Constitution, 
abolishing slavery. On the 3lst ult. the friends of 
that measure introduced in both branches a reso- 
lation reconsidering the rejection at the late ses- 
sion. The vote showed a considerable increase in 
favor of the measure, but not sufficient for its 
adoption. It is now hoped that in the election to 
take place in the 8th month, such a change may be 
made in the Legislature as to secure its future 
adoption. 

A fearful explosion occurred at Mobile on the 25th 
ult., in the main ordnance depot of the U. S. forces 
stationed there. 1t contained a very large quantity 
of ammunition in various forms, and the destruction 
both of property and life, was very great. Several 
blocks of buildings were entirely or nearly demol- 
ished, portions of which were afterwards burned, 
and two steamboats lying at the wharf were des- 
troyed. It was estimated that 200 or 300 persons 
were killed, and many others severely injured. The 
explosion was supposed to be the result of acci- 
dent. 

A. G. Magrath, ex-Governor of South Carolina, 
has been arrested and brought to Washington. Gov. 
Brown of Georgia, who has been in that city for 
some time, is said to have had several conferences 
with the President, and it is understood that he has 
been released, and will be permitted to return to 
Georgia, on a pledge of heartily exerting his influence 
to aid in restoring the State to its allegiance and 
reorganizing the government. A deputation of 
citizens of Alabama has visited Washington to con- 
sult with the President on the restoration of govern- 
ment in that State. They are reported to ask the 
appointment of a Provisional Governor. 

Recent accounts from Newbern represent many 
of the people of North Carolina as fast becoming 
reconciled to the system of free labor, and admitting 
the change to be an improvement; and that they 
and their former slaves, in many cases, readily come 
to a satisfactory understanding on the price of labor 
and their new relations. The question of colored 
persons’ voting is discussed with much interest, and 
it appears to be generally acknowledged that justice 
requires their admission, parties disagreeing only as 
to the time. In Virginia, a meeting of landbolders 
from several counties was lately held at Louisa 
Court House, to consider what wages they should 
offer for farm labor. They decided to fix the hire of 
field hands at $5 per month, the negro furnishing 
his own clothing and paying his doctor’s bills. One 
dollar per day during harvest was agreed upon. 
Gen. Patrick, Provost Marshal General of the army 
of the Potomac, recently attended a meeting of 
colored people in Richmond, at which he advised 
those who had come thither from the country to re- 
turn to it and hire themselves to the farmers for the ° 
best wages they could obtain, admonishing them that 
freedom implied industry and frugality. 
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